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Knittel rhythm of Hans Sachs 2 belong to this 
year is additional evidence that it is the earliest 
date to which we can ascribe work on Faust. 
To the winter of 1771-72 belongs then, it seems 
to me, the oldest form of the Faust poem ; this 
oldest form was what might be described as 
a purely academic Faust on the basis of the 
puppet-play. In addition to the evidence of 
detail I would emphasize, on one hand, the 
vividness of the academic scenes, which pre- 
cludes too long a separation from Goethe's 
own experiences in Leipzig and Strassburg ; 
on the other hand, the manifest changes of aim 
and plan, not to speak of the changes in poetic 
style, which demanded a separation, not of 
months, but of years, between the earliest form 
and the later additions. 

This oldest academic Faust opened with a 
monologue of which I have specified how 
much seems to me to have passed over into the 
Grichhausen version. Upon this first scene — 
which may have included a spirit-conjuring 
scene, but was more probably a monologue 
and nothing more — followed the Faust- Wagner 
scene. The third scene of the fragment em- 
braced the first half of the Mephistopheles- 
Student scene. As a fourth scene, there may 
have been an early form of the Auerbachs 
Keller scene, but it was probably only a rough- 
ly sketched-out plan, which took clearer form 
later, when Goethe had a better idea of what 
he intended to do with Faust after bringing 
him and Mephistopheles together. It is very 
improbable that any of the Gretchen scenes 
existed before the year 1774 ; it is quite out of 
the question that Goethe had even dreamt of 
making his Faust the hero of a love tragedy 
as early as the winter of 1771-72. 

John G. Robertson. 
University of Strassburg, Germany. 



NOTES ON ENGLISH VOWELS. 
I. Gradation in k year' and other Nouns. 
We are accustomed to the process of modern 
gradation (German ablaut) in particles, pro- 
nouns, and some verbs, for example, be, have, 
can, etc. In substantives and adjectives it is 
not so obvious and for that very reason de- 
serves attention. In historical/ his' tery/his'- 

3 Werke, iv, a, 9, in an epistle to Merk. Cf. Pniower in 
Vjs. f. Littg. 4 (1891), 333. 



fry les'son, and in hick'ery/hick"ry nut' we 
have a gradation series with o/e/zero. In 
art' /artis'tic, as in OE. an' /an, we have an 
a/a series, which in early modern English 
'on(e) feather '/'birds of a feather' appears 
as b/a, just as the Indo-European series a/a 
appears as o/a in Germanic. In day /holiday/ 
Monday we have the series e/e/i. The same 
series is found also in words in -ate. Verbs of 
this class, being generally followed by a weak 
syllable (see Publications of the M. L. A. of 
A. xii, 322), have considerable stress on the a, 
which thus appears as e, for example, separate 
and so separated. The same is true of sub- 
stantives and adjectives that frequently stand 
at the end of a sentence (see my German Or- 
thography and Phonology, § 278, a), for ex- 
ample, vnlgate, mandate, cognate, prostrate, 
etc. But adjectives that are usually used at- 
tributively, and so stand before a syllable with 
heavy stress, have *or i, for example, separate, 
delicate, etc., and so most substantives of 
two syllables : senate, pirate, prelate, frigate, 
palate, etc.; those having a weak syllable be- 
fore the -ate vary between £ and e, for example, 
candidate, reprobate, aggregate, certificate. 
Here belong also the cases of lengthening in 
open syllables provided not more than one 
syllable follows, and the cases of shortening if 
more than one syllable follows (see Luick, 
Auglia, xx, 337 ff.) ; to the examples given by 
Luick we may add ME. vine/vinegre, aker/ 
akerspire (see column 283), and Mary with 
e I Maryland with modern shortening of e to e. 
The cases of ee>5:>a/ce, for example, in pass/ 
pcessage and pcessenger, bath/Kcetherine, pho- 
tograph/photographic, I shall deal with in an 
other paper. 

My chief object in calling attention to modern 
gradation in nouns is to explain the present 
diversity in the pronunciation of year. This 
word has two pronunciations, one with long i 
(more or less low before the r) and one with 
long 3. The first, which rimes with fear, is 
almost universal in America, the second, which 
rimes with her, is getting the upperhand in 
England. This difference of vowel is due to 
gradation, the strong form generally maintain- 
ing itself with us, and the old weak form crowd- 
ing it out in England and parts of eastern New 
England. 
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The strong form occurs in such phrases as 
in a year,' 'twice a year,' 'the last day of the 
year,' and often in ' next year,' ' this year,' etc. 
The weak form was, however, very frequent, 
especially after a numeral, thus 'ten years old,' 
' three years after,' ' new-year's calls,' etc. 

Before ME. e became the modern I, the 
strong form of 'year' was/lrand the weak form 
jer, later j»r. In time the strong jer became 
jlr, asfer 'fear' became//?". When in England 
the weak form began to displace the strong in 
stressed positions, its vowel lengthened, as in 
stressed her: — 

weak : (h9)r, jir ; 
strong : hir, fir. 
In America the normal strong form fir, for the 
most part, drove out the old weak jgr. In 
time, however, a new weak form arose with i 
shortened from », and it is this that is now 
heard in expressions like ' He's ten years old,' 
etc. See also the following paper. 

II. The Vowel of 'wind.' 

The normal development of the vowel of 
OE. wind 'wind,' like that of windan 'to wind.' 
would have been i>t>ai, and to a certain 
extent this development went on unchecked. 
This was particularly true when the word was 
stressed and at the end of the stress-group. 
Thus, in rime, where these conditions prevail, 
we find wind, and this poetic usage continues 
to this day, chiefly because there is nothing to 
rime with wind except an occasional name like 
Ind ox fenny Lind. 

But the normal development received two 
powerful checks. In the first place, the word 
is very common in the contrasted expressions 
'north wind,' 'south wind,' '<?«$/ wind,' 'west 
wind, 1 where it has but little stress. This pro- 
duced the gradation l/i, modern English ai/i. 
See the preceding paper. 

But the same shortening was brought about 
wherever the ind, though heavily stressed, 
stood before other consonants in compounds 
or derivatives. Windward and OE. windzvtan 
•to blow,' modern winnozv, are such deriva- 
tives; of compounds there are many. I need 
cite only the most common ones : windpipe, 
window (wind-eye), windmill, windrow, wind- 
break, windfall, windstorm, windbound, etc. 
Compare also the plant-names ivindgall, wind- 
flower, windplant, etc., also windhoz>er, wind- 



sucker and the like. The verb ' to wind ' suf- 
fered exactly the same shortening in the com- 
pound windlass and the derivative windle. 
III. The Etymology of ' acrospire.' 

Acrospire is at present the most common 
form of a word that appears as akerspire, ac- 
kerspire and ackersprit, acrospire. Murray 
refers to ackerspyre and akerspire as obsolete 
or dialectic, and derives the word 
"from Greek anpo- [combining form of axpoi 
a. terminal, highest, topmost ; sb. a tip, point, 
extremity, peak, s\\mm\\.W-<5it£ip-a anything 
twisted, or dxeipeir to sow." 
Other dictionaries contain much the same ex- 
planation, but not the hesitating suggestion of 
the possible relation to 6neipeiv. Skeat ignores 
the word, probably on the ground that it is a 
recent scientific term like acrospore and its 
etymology obvious. Wright alone has got on 
the track of the truth and suggests relation to 
spire ' a spike or blade.' 

The earliest record that I know of the word 
is aker-spirc, Surflet and Mark, Countrey 
Farme, 1616 ; the next acherspyre, Skinner, 
1671; the third, Acrospire, Grew Anat. Plants, 
1674. The fact that the word has been in com- 
mon use among English farmers and malters, 
and that for nearly three hundred years, makes 
it impossible that it is an artificial product of 
the modern botanist. Moreover, the form 
akerspire is much the older and has nothing 
Greek about it at all. In fact, it is clearly a 
pure English word and got a Greek look only 
as a result of a natural phonetic change. The 
word is a compound of aker (the older and 
more reasonable spelling of acre) and spire. 
The earlier meaning of acre is ' field ' (still in 
vogue in Yorkshire, Norfolk, etc.; cf. also 
acrestones 'field stones, ' acremould 'finely 
tilled earth,' etc.), and the meaning of spire is 
1 a sprout or shoot, as a spire of grass or of 
wheat,' as Chaucer says : An 00k cometh of a 
lilel spyr. An akerspire is such a sprout as 
comes up from the ground in a wheat field, in 
distinction from a sprout that comes later from 
the plant itself. It is thus the first shoot from 
the seed, ' the first leaf that appears when 
corn sprouts, ' to quote Lindley 's definition. By 
malters it was used of the sprouting of malt, cf. 
the following from Maunder Scient. Treas. 443: 
' By the aid of moisture, the barley is made to 
germinate, that is to put forth roots and almost 
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its acrospire or first spout ; and by the aid of 
fire, the roots are destroyed and the acrospire 
prevented from bursting the skin.' 

Let us now see how the change in form came 
about. Aker originally had short a, which 
regularly became long in the open syllable of 
the dissyllabic word, as it did in baker, but as 
regularly remained short in the trisyllabic form 
akerspire, as it did in Saturday, see col. 280. If 
the a was at any time long in akerspire, it be- 
came so by analogy to the simplex aker, as 
bakery got its long a from baker; the history 
of the word, however, makes it unlikely that 
it ever became long. Akerspire contains a 
congestion of consonants in the middle of the 
word, which was relieved by the metathesis of 
the er to re : akrespire or acrespire. Just such 
a metathesis has taken place in the change of 
laryiix=l(erinks to the vulgar larnyx. In 
acrespire the e spells an obscure vowel that 
might as correctly be spelled with almost any 
vowel, and so we are not surprised to find 
acrospire. This spelling was doubtless favored 
because of its classical look, and in time led to 
the bogus classical derivation that has figured 
in our dictionaries ever since. Compare the 
similar classical spelling anchor for the older 
anker. 

The form acrosprit is a similar formation, 

but in this case the second member of the word 

is a derivative of sprout, compare OE. sprytle, 

sptyting, etc., 'sprout,' 'shoot,' 'twig,' and 

spryttan 'to sprout ' or 'germinate.' 

George Hempl. 
University of Michigan. 



THE SOURCES OF CORNEILLE'S 
TRA GED YLa Mort de Pompie. 

There are many reasons why Corneille's 
tragedy La Mort de Pompie should be of in- 
terest to us. It belongs to the best period of 
his literary career, being written in 1643 imme- 
diately after Polyencte, and just before Le 
Menteur. He composed it for the purpose of 
proving to his critics that he had not lost the 
secret of that majestic diction which they had 
admired in China, and which seemed to be 
lacking in Polyencte. 

The object of the present study is to consider j 
the sources of the play and to show the method '■ 
of Corneille in shaping his material into acts I 



and scenes. Incidentally it may afford glimpses 
of the attitude of a tragic author of the seven- 
teenth century toward his material and show 
how a classic tragedy could be composed. 

The original edition of the play of the year 
1644 was preceded by an Epltre au Lecteur, 
containing the following passage : 

Si je voulois faire ici ce que j'ai fait en mes 
deux derniers ouvrages, et te donner le texte 
ou l'abrege' des.auteurs, dont cette histoire est 
tir£e, afin que tu pusses remarquer en quoi je 
m'enserois ^carte 1 pour l'accomoderau theatre, 
je ferois un avant-propos dix fois plus long que 
mon poeme, et j'aurois a rapporter des livres 
entiers de presque tous ceux qui ont ecrit 1 'his- 
toire romaine. Je me contenterai de t'avertir 
que celui dont je me suis le plus servi a €\.€ le 
poete Lucain, dont la lecture m'a rendu si a- 
moureux de la force de ses pensees et de la 
majesty de son raisonnement, qu'afin d'en en- 
richir not re langue, j'ai fait cet effort pour x€- 
duire en poeme dramatique ce qu'il a traiteen 
6pique. 

The later editions of the years 1648, 1652 and 
1655 contained in addition a list of the lines 
translated from Lucan's Pharsalia. Both the 
Epitre an Lecteur and the list of loans from 
Lucan were replaced by him in the edition of 
the year 1660 by the well-known Examen which 
he prefixed to the plays that had appeared up 
to that time. Here he speaks of our tragedy 
as follows : 

A bien considerer cette piece, je ne crois pas 
qu'il y en aye sur le theatre ou l'histoire soit 
plus conservee et plus falsifiee tout ensemble. 
Elle est si connue, que je n'ai ose' en changer 
les eVlnetnents ; mais il s'y en trouvera peu 
qui soient arrives comme je les fais arriver. 
And then follows a discussion of the principal 
alterations, which he has introduced. 

The attempt to separate the invention of 
Corneille from the historical data, which he 
accepted, seems never to have been under- 
taken seriously. The only study of the play 
to my knowledge is the brief Notice by Marty- 
Laveaux in his edition of the works of Cor- 
neille. 1 He points to the early love of Corneille 
for Lucan, made evident by the fact that when 
still a student in the Jesuit College at Rouen 
he obtained a prize fora translation into French 
verse of a portion of the Pharsalia ;* and he 

1 Les Grands Acrivains de la France, Vol. iv. 

a It has since been shown that the authority which Marty- 
Laveanx accepts here is untrustworthy, and that metrical 
translations of Latin and Greek authors did not form a part 
of the Jesuit curriculum of the time. Cp. Bouquet, Points 
obscurs de la Vie de Corneille, pp. 17-18. 
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